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COSTUME* 


MR.  CRISP. — Oid  fashioned  dark  brown  coat,  white  waistcoat,  dark 
knee  breeches,  shoes  with  buckles,  hair  powdered. 

MR.  SEDLEY. — A  handsome  suit  of  footman’s  liverv. — Drab  coat,  red 
collar  and  cuffs,  red  waistcoat,  red  plush  breeches,  light  gaiters.  In 
the  First  Scene,  a  fur  cap  and  a  cloak,  which  conceals  his  livery. 

MR.  SIMMON’S. — Brown  modern  frock  coat,  white  trowsers. 

MRS.  CRISP. — Slate  coloured  silk  gown,  muslin  handkerchief,  old 
fashioned  white  cap,  grey  hair. 

MRS.  SEDLEY. — Fashionable  blue  silk  pelisse,  and  white  bonnet. 

MRS.  SIMMONS.' — Yellow  silk  morning  dress,  lace  cap. 

PIMINY. — Showy  cotton  gown,  black  silk  apron,  silk  handkerchief, 
straw  bonnet  with  red  ribbons. — Afterwards  a  showy  morning 
cap. 

DOROTHY. — -Common  dark  cotton  gown,  check  apron — cook’s  plain 
cap. 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

Jin  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Mr.  Siuunons  at  Southampton. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons,  r.  h. 

Mrs.  Sim.  Well,  my  dear,  I  really  wonder  you  should  hesitate  to 
comply  with  my  request. 

Sim.  And  I  wonder  at  your  being;  so  unreasonable — we  have  not 
been  married  a  month. 

Mrs.  Sim.  And  therefore  1  cannot  ask  any  thing  that  can  with 
propriety  be  considered  unreasonable. 

Sim.  Well,  we  will  talk  the  matter  over.  It  seems  your  most  in¬ 
timate  friend  has  married  a  gentleman  in  difficulties — he  cannot  pay 
his  debts. 

Mrs.  Sim.  Merely  because  he  cannot  obtain  sixpence  in  the  pound 
from  those  who  are  indebted  to  him. 

Sim.  And  in  what  way  am  1  to  assist  him? 

Mrs.  Sim.  You  must  give  him  law,  gratis. 

Sim.  What  next  ? 

Mrs.  Sim.  You  must  try  and  make  some  arrangement  with  his 
creditors. 

Sim.  Have  you  a  list  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  Sim.  ( giving  very  long  list )  I  have.  Yes,  you  may  well 
stare  at  its  length  ; — take  it,  and  success  attend  you.  Mrs.  Sedley 
has  written  to  me  to  say  she  will  cross  from  Havre,  leaving  her  hus¬ 
band  ignorant  of  the  main  object  of  her  trip  to  England. 

Sim.  And  is  she  to  remain  with  us  ? 

Mrs.  Sim.  No — she  will  immediately  proceed  to  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Crisp,  who  lives  only  five  miles  from  Southampton.  I  must  go  and 
prepare  for  her  arrival :  and  now,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  ready 
compliance.  Adieu.  [Exit  r.  h. 
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Sim.  Well,  I  can  refuse  her  nothing ;  so  I  will  at  once  set  about 
my  task. 

Enter  Servant,  l.  h. 

Serv.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir. 

Sim.  Shew  him  up.  ( Exit  Servant  l.  h.)  A  stranger  !  who  can 
it  be  ? 

Enter  Sedley,  L.  h.  in  a  travelling  cloak,  with  high,  fur  collar , 

and  a  fur  cap.  His  dress  entirely  concealed,  and  he  appears 

anxious  to  hide  his  face'. 

Sed.  {aside)  The  master  of  the  house,  I  suppose.  What  shall  I 
say  ? 

Sim.  Your  business,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Sed.  ( embarrassed )  I  have — no — particular  business  here,  sir — but 
I — a — ( aside ) — How  very  awkward  ! 

Sim.  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  visit  ? 

Sed.  I  really  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  I — I  expected  to  meet  a 
lady. 

Sim.  My  wife,  sir  ? 

Sed.  No,  sir,  by  no  means.  I  don’t  know  your  wife  by  sight  even 
— but — did  you  not  expect  a  lady,  sir  ? 

Sim  Oh,  you  mean  Mrs.  Sedley. 

Sed.  Yes — exactly  so. 

Sim.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  pray  sit  down — she  is  expected  every 
moment — the  packet  must  arrive  soon. 

Sed.  (sits.)  The  packet  is  arrived,  sir ;  for  I  came  in  it, — and 
dreadfully  indisposed  I’ve  been. 

Sim.  Oh,  you  came  with  Mrs.  Sedley  ? 

Sed.  Why,  no — not  exactly  with  her;  in  the  same  beat,  certainly  ; 
but  not  with  her. 

Sim.  How  very  odd  !  As  she  is  travelling  alone,  I  should  have 
supposed  an  acquaintance  would  have  been  happy  to - 

Sed.  I  came  in  the  second  cabin  with  the  pigs  and  the  poor  people 
— I’m  quite  sick  still.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  Mr.  Sedley  per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  ? 

Sim.  No,  sir,  I  do  not, 

Sed.  He  is — just  at  present — you  are  aware,  sir — a  gentleman — in 
what  is  commonly  called — difficulties. 

Sim.  I  certainly  ought  to  be  aware  of  it,  as  I  happen  to  have  a  list 
of  his  creditors  in  my  hand. 

Sed.  A  yard  and  a  half  long!  Then,  I  suppose,  you  would  play 
the  devil  with  him,  if  you  could  catch  him. 

Si?n.  No,  I  am  going  to  try  and  arrange  his  affairs. 

Sed,  ^ou  don’t  say  so  !  he’ll  be  very  much  indebted  to  you.j 

Sim.  Aye.  He’s  very  much  indebted  to  a  great  many  people. 

Sed.  Hem ! 

Sim.  Mrs.  Sedley  has  placed  implicit  confidence  in  me.  You  are 
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aware  that  her  reason  for  coming  to  England  is  to  try  and  arrange  his 
affairs. 

Sed.  Oh,  that’s  it !  [aside)  I  thought  she  was  after  some  mischief. 
What  shall  I  say  to  her  when  I  see  tier? — she’ll  be  here  in  a  minute 
or  two — {aloud) — Sir — Mr.  Simmons,  the — the  fact  is — I  am  Mr. 
Sed ley. 

Sim.  You  Mr.  Sedley  ! 

Sed.  Yes.  My  wife  thinks  she  has  left  me  safe  at  Havre — what 
will  she  say  when  she  sees  me  here  ? 

Sim.  Say  !  that  you  are  a  most  imprudent  person  to  come  over 
undisguised. 

Sed.  Not  undisguised! — look  here.  (Throws  off  his  cloak  and 
displays  livery.) 

Sim.  Why,  what  do  I  see? 

Sed.  My  own  wife’s  humble  servant — what  every  proper  behaved 
husband  ought  to  be.  Good  gracious,  there’s  somebody  coming — 
perhaps  its  Mrs.  Sedley — I  must  collect  my  ideas  before  I  meet  her. 

Sim.  Sit  down  in  the  entrance-hall — ycu  must  support  the  cha¬ 
racter  you  have  assumed — you  will  find  a  bench  there. 

Sed .  A  what,  sir  ? 

Sim.  A  bench. 

Sed.  Thank  you,  the  Bench  is  just  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  avoid 
— after  you,  sir,  though  you  are  in  your  own  house.  Oh,  what  shall 
I  say  to  my  wife!  {Exeunt  L.  h. 

Enter  Mrs.  Simmons,  r.  h. 

Mrs.  Sim.  Poor  Eliza!  she  indeed  deserves  to  succeed.  Leaving 
a  husband  she  loves  in  a  foreign  country,  and  coming  alone  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  compromise  with  his  creditors  ! — Ah,  she  is  here. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sedley,  l.  h. 

My  dear  friend,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Dearest  Laura,  I  cannot  say  how  your  reception  gra¬ 
tifies  me.  1  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  extricate  Mr.  Sedley 
from  his  difficulties;  and  hearing  that  you  were  married  to  a  young 
lawyer,  I  thought  I  could  not  apply  to  a  more  efficient  friend.  To 
talk,  however,  of  minor  matters*  i  hope  you  have  engaged  a  maid  for 
me, 

Mrs.  Sim.  Oh  yes,  and  one  that  I  trust  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Mrs.  Sed.  I  hope  so,  indeed  ;  for,  as  I  travel  alone,  and  my  uncle 
Crisp,  though  very  rich,  keeps  but  one  female  servant,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  that  the  companion  you  have  chosen  should  prove  a  rational 
being. 

Mrs.  Sim.  Mr.  Sedley  must  be  very  anxious  to  hear  of  the  success 
of  your  undertaking. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Oh,  my  dear,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  No. 
no — had  I  told  him,  I  should  perhaps  only  have  involved  him  in  a 
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bitter  disappointment.  I  said  that  particular  business  called  me  to 
England — that,  in  fact,  I  must  go. 

Mrs.  Sim.  And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  Argued  a  little,  stormed  a  little,  and  then,  to  my  very 
great  surprise,  let  me  go  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  Stormed  and  argued  !  how  disagreeable. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Not  at  all.  By  and  bye,  you  will  know  that  such 
storms  soon  blow  over,  and  serve  to  rarify  the  air.  Poor  fellow  !  he 
could  not  endure  my  crossing  the  water  without  a  protector.  He  was 
so  angry,  that  he  never  made  his  appearance  to  take  leave  of  me. 

Mrs.  Sim.  And  you  are  now  going  to  your  uncle,  Mr.  Crisp  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  Yes.  My  uncle  and  aunt  are  the  best  of  all  possible 
people,  but  their  notions  are  antiquated,  and  I  fear  they  are  the  very 
last  in  the  world  likely  to  interest  themselves  for  poor  Charles.  Tiiey 
will  scarcely  allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned ;  and,  though  I  hope  in 
the  end  to  insinuate  him  into  their  good  graces,  they  only  consent  to 
receive  me  as  their  guest,  provided  I  leave  my  husband  abroad. — 
Alas  !  were  he  to  make  his  appearance  in  England,  his  creditors  would 
be  rather  pressing  in  their  intreaties  that  he  would  make  a  long  stay. 

Airs.  Sim.  Well,  well — your  uncle  wdl  at  length  relent,  and  set 
him  free.  But  you  must  be  fatigued  :  I  will  go  and  send  your  new 
maid  to  you. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Pray  do  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  desire  a  servant  to 
bring  a  desk  which  he  will  find  among  my  luggage. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Simmons,  l.  h. 

Airs.  Sed.  Well,  1  declare,  now  that  the  step  is  taken,  I  half  re¬ 
pent  my  resolution.  I  must  write  to  poor  Charles,  for  he  will  be 
miserable  until  he  hears  of  my  safety.  Oh,  here’s  my  desk.  What 
a  smart  footman  the  Simmons’s  have. 

Enter  Mr.  Sedley,  l.  h. 

Mrs.  Sed.  That  is  right — I  want  nothing  else  at  present.  Heavens  ! 
what  do  I  see  ? — my  husband  ! 

Sed.  Hush  ! — yes — don’t  be  angry — dearest  Eliza,  I  could  not  re¬ 
main  behind — I  should  have  died — positively  died - 

Mrs.  Sed.  Of  jealousy,  I  suppose.  Could  you  not  trust  me  ? 

Sed.  Trust  you  ! — my  very  dear  love — yes — but  then  the  danger ! 

‘  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea !” 

Mrs.  Sed.  Oh,  Charles,  how  could  you  act  thus  ?  you  have  spoiled 
all ;  I  should  have  returned  to  you  with  such  good  news. 

Sed.  Don’t  blame  me — iny  love  made  me  follow  you.  Think  of 
rude  Boreas,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  breakers — I  say  I  should  have 
died  of  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Well,  as  you  are  liable  to  be  arrested  every  hour,  the 
sooner  we  return  to  Havre  the  better. 

Sed.  But  why  should  we  return?  None  of  your  uncle’s  family 
have  ever  seen  me  ;  and  even  if  they  had  they  would  never  recognise 
me  in  this  dress.  Go  to  your  uncle’s  house  (for  so  far  you  did  con- 
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descend  to  enlighten  me  as  to  your  plans),  and  take  me,  your  humble 
servant,  with  you. 

Mrs.  Sed.  You  know  not  what  you  ask  ;  if  you  go  as  a  servant, 
as  a  servant  you  will  be  treated. 

Sed.  All  I  desire  is,  to  watch  over  your  welfare. 

Mrs.  Sed.  True,  that  is  all  you  desire.  How  will  you  like  cleaning 
my  knives  and  forks,  answering  the  door,  and  dining  with  the  solitary 
menial  of  my  uncle  Crisp?  Then  again,  there’s  my  maid. 

Sed.  What  m  tid,  my  dear  love  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  The  new  maid  my  friend  Laura  h*s  engaged  for  me. 

Sed.  Why,  she  can’t  detect  me,  as  we  never  met  in  our  lives. 

Mrs.  Seil.  IN  o — but  then  you  will  be  thrown  so  much  together; 
and  she,  not  being  aware  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  married 
man,  will  perhaps - Oh,  l  don’t  like  it  all. 

Sed.  You  cannot  doubt  my  discretion. 

Mrs.  Sed.  You  have  shewn  discretion,  truly,  in  getting  yourself 
and  me  into  this  dilemma! — and  then - Bless  me,  here  she  comes. 

Sed.  Oh,  then,  let  me  intreat - 

Mrs.  Sed.  Hush — keep  your  distance — we  have  but  five  miles  to 
travel ;  she  shall  go  with  me  in  the  chariot,  and  of  course  you  must 
go  alone  in  the  rumble  behind. 

Sed.  And  all  the  wav  I  shall  be  peeping  through  the  little  window 
at  the  back  of  the  chariot  at  my  own  little  wife. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Hush. 

Enter  Pim tny,  l.  ii. 

Oh !  the  person  recommended  to  me  by  Mrs.  Simmons  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  mem — not  the  worse  for  your  voyage  I  hopes.  For  my 
prrt,  1  never  crosses  the  sea,  mem — I  can’t  abide  them  nasty  paddling 
steamers — I  finds  ’em  sostoinakik. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  olace  ? 

Sim.  That  was  it, — for  that  very  reason,  mem.  Lady  Mopus  was 
going  to  Bad’un  Bad’uu  for  her  health,  as  her  ladyship  said,  and  I 
knew  if  I  got  aboard  a  packet  1  should  be  a  Bad’un  Bad’un  myself — 
and  p’r’aps  worse  than  bad — so  l  guv  warning. 

Mrs.  Sed.  What  is  your  name? 

Sim.  Piminy,  mem — ’Mrs.  Piminy. 

Mrs.  Sed.  1  suppose  you  know  from  Mrs.  Simmons  the  sort  of 
person  I  want.  1  am  at  present  going  to  visit  a  very  retired  family. 

Sim.  Why,  yes,  mem — so  I’m  told,  mem— and  I  don’t  so  much 
object  to  that — hut  I  fears  there  is  a  hobsticle. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Indeed ! 

Sim.  Yes,  mem.  I  understands  you  are  travelling  alone,  mem; 
now,  1  cannot,  mem— for  its  what  I  arn’t  been  used  to — I  can’t  abide 
being  a  lone  woman  in  a  hitching. 

Mrs  Sed.  It  is  for  you  to  decide;  Mr.  Sedley  being  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  I  keep  no  man-servant. 

Sim.  Well,  then,  mem,  you  must  excuse  me. 
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Sed.  ( aside  to  Airs.  Sed .)  My  dear,  you  forget  yourself. 

Sim.  Who  is  that,  I  wonder  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  Hem — that  is — I — I  mean — I  keep  at  present  no  butler 
— no  servant  out  of  livery. 

Sim.  Oh,  indeed  !  but  pray,  mem,  is  that  your  man? 

Mrs.  Sed.  Oh!  a — y — e — s - this — is — certainly  my  man. 

Sed.  Yes,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  this  lady’s  man. 

Sim.  And  have  you  any  more  men,  mem  ? 

Airs.  Sed.  No — no  more  men — at  present. 

Sim.  Only  one,  mem  ? 

Sed.  Only  one, — don’t  you  hear  ?  Mistress .  has  no  other  man 
whatever. 

Airs.  Sed.  I  have  no  time  to  lose;  the  carriage  is  ordered,  and  I 
have  five  miles  to  go  before  dinner :  I  dare  say  you  will  suit  me. 
Mr.  S. — I  mean  my  man — will  travel  to  my  uncle’s  house  in  the 
rumble,  and  you  will  go  inside  with  me. 

Sim.  1  begs  parding — I  believe  its  very  vulgar  ;  but  going  inside 
a  carriage  is  to  me  as  bad  as  them  paddling  steamers.  I  finds  it  so 
stomakik  :  but  if  you  please  I  can  go  in  the  rumble  with — with — 

Mrs  Sed.  Oh  dear  no — Charles  can  come  inside. 

Sed.  {Aside.)  My  dear!  in  red  plush  smalls!  consider! 

Airs.  Sed.  I  mean — you  can  go — with — with  Charles. 

Piminy.  Charles!  his  name  is  Charles  !  my  last  fellow  servant’s 
name  was  Charles,  mem.  He  was  a  leetle  slighter  in  figure  than  this 
gentleman — heigho  !  have  you  any  bandboxes,  mem  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  Go  and  collect  my  things,  and  order  the  carriage  to  the 
door ;  I  have  a  word  to  say  to — to — Charles. 

Piminy .  Yes,  mem.  We  shall  asTee  very  well  in  the  rumble,  I 
dare  say  ;  indeed  I  finds  it  inwariably  the  case.  {Aside )  He’ll  be 
on  his  knees  to  me  in  a  week.  I  wish  he  wasn’t  so  protuberent. 

[Exit  L.  H. 

Airs.  Sed.  I  cannot  endure  this  masquerade.  Oh,  how  could  you 
take  such  an  imprudent  step  ? 

Sed.  To  watch  over  you,  my  dearest  love. 

Airs.  Sed.  I  do  believe  it  was  jealousy,  and  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  ex¬ 
pose  you,  and  send  you  to  the  Bench  for  harbouring  a  doubt  of - 

Hush  !  some  one  comes ;  take  that  desk. 

Enter  Mrs.  Simmons,  r.  h. 

Mrs.  Sim.  Well,  I  hope  the  maid  suits.  Ah,  what  servant  is  that  ? 

Airs.  Sed.  That  ? — Oh — he’s — my  own. 

Airs.  Sim.  Your  own!  1  thought  you  told  me  you  crossed  the 
water  alone  ? 

Airs.  Sed.  To  be  sure — you  don’t  suppose  that  personage  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  lady’s  cabin  ? 

Sed.  (Aside)  True  enough  ;  I  was  sea-sick  among  the  poor  people 
that  pay  second  price. 

Mrs.  Sim.  Has  he  lived  with  you  long  ? 
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Mrs.  Sed.  Oh  —  a —  ever  since  my  marriage. 

Mrs.  Sim.  Not  before  your  marriage  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  No,  not  before. 

Sed.  (Aside)  What  a  question!  (aloud)  no,  ma’am,  not  before 

Mrs.  Sed.  (Aside)  1  must  interrupt  this.  (Aloud  to  Sedley)  Co 
and  order  the  carriage. 

Sed.  (forgetting  himself).  What,  my  dear?  Hey  !  Did  you  speak  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  I  desired  you  to  order  the  carriage. 

Sed.  Oh — yes — yes  ma’am  [Exit  L.  h. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Adieu,  my  dear  Laura;  I  am  sure  your  husband  will 
exert  himself  in  my  behalf. 

Mrs.  Sim.  That  he  will ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  anything  to  com¬ 
municate,  we  will  follow  you  to  your  uncle’s  house. 

4 

Enter  Sedley,  l.  h. 

Sed.  ( with  great  parade).  T  le  carriage  is  at  the  door,  ma’am. 

Enter  Piminy  with  a  shawl ,  l.  h. 

Pirn.  Here  is  vour  shawl,  mem. 

*  ' 

Mrs.  Sed.  Good  bye,  Laura;  we  shall  soon  meet  again. 

Mrs.  Sim.  I  must  attend  you  to  the  carriage. 

[ Exeunt  Mrs.  Sedley  and  Mrs.  Simmons,  l.  h. 

Piminy  ( aside J  He  don’t  seem  inclined  to  be  sociable.  (Aloud) 
Sir — Mr.  Charles — be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  arm — hand  me  to 
the  wehicle,  and  help  me  up  into  the  rumble  behind. 

Sed.  (Aside)  Here’s  a  situation  !  (Aloud)  Oh,  certainly,  Mrs.  Pi¬ 
miny.  Here  we  go  together,  tete-a-tete  in  a  rumble — (aside)  billing 
and  cooing,  like  a  couple  of  Dicky  birds  !  I  suppose  she’ll  talk  kit¬ 
chen  stuff  all  the  way.  [Exeunt  l.  h. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Mr.  Crisp’s  house ,  large  open  doors  in  centre;  through 
which  is  seen  a  distant  view  o)  Southampton.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crisp  sitting  at  a  table  ;  he  is  reading  the  newspaper ,  she  is 
knitting. 

Crisp.  (Reading  aloud.) — “Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  as  a  tine  head  ofh  <ir.” 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Don’t  read  that,  Mr.  Crisp,  its  a  perfumery  puff — 
some  lotion  for  dying  people’s  hair;  for  my  part,  I  glory  in  my  grey 
pole,  and  to  my  mind  your  bald  head’s  beautiful. 

Crisp.  But  wiiat  am  I  to  read  you,  my  dear?  I  skip  rob- 
eries,  and  murders,  and  all  other  offences;  because  you  say,  they 
make  that  grey  hair  of  yours  stand  on  end  ! 
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Mrs.  Crisp.  And  no  wonder!  Thank  goodness  we  live  in  a  most 
retired  village,  and  though  Southampton  is  but  five  miles  off,  we  see 
and  hear  little  of  its  abominations. 

Crisp.  Very  true,  and  we’ll  have  no  more  newspapers.  This 
is  a  regular  registry  of  naughty  sayings  and  doings  ;  a  memento  of 
mischief,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Talking  of  foreign  mischief,  puts  me  in  mind  of  your 
niece,  Mrs.  Sedley  ;  pretty  conduct  her's  is  truly,  setting  off  from  the 
continent  by  herself,  and  coming  to  our  quiet  respectable  house,  self 
invited  ! 

Crisp.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
Jane. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  But  what  a  choice  she  made  of  a  husband  ! 

Crisp.  She  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love — as  you  were 
with  me,  Jane,  thirty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  But  yon  were  not  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  as  it 
seems  her  husband  is. 

Crisp.  Well  then,  Jane,  a  little  comfortable  good  cheer,  in 
our  warm  house,  will  be  the  more  acceptable.  As  to  her  husband,  I 
never  wish  to  hear  him  named. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  I  dread  her  bringing  all  sorts  of  foreign  fashions  and 
wicked  ways,  into  ourquiet  circle. 

Crisp.  I  wonder  she  has  not  arrived  ;  she  brings  her  maid 
with  her;  not  a  French  maid,  I  hope.  We  could  afford  to  keep  as 
many  liveried  lacqueys  as  our  neighbours.  But  one,  and  that  a  she 
of  all -work,  is  enough  for  me. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  I  should  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  French  maid!  I  am 

i  •77' 

glad,  at  all  events,  she  brings  no  man. 

Enter  Dorothy,  l.h. 

Dor.  Here  be  a  wehicle  a  coming  up  the  road,  with  two  folks  out¬ 
side,  and  Lord  knows  how  many  within. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Here  she  is  then — go  you,  Dorothv,  and  open  the 
door.  [Exit  Dorothy,  l.  h. 

Mr.  Crisp.  And  I’ll  go  and  give  her  a  hospitable  reception — that’s 
a  good  old  fashion,  at  all  events,  Jane.  [Exit  l.  h. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  I  used  to  be  fond  of  the  girl,  but  I  suppose  she'll 
be  all  frippery  and  affectation,  with  a  morsel  of  French  in  every 
sentence  she  utters. 

Enter  Mr.  Crisp  and  Mrs.  Sedley,  l.  h. 

Mrs.  Sed.  A  thousand  thanks  for,  your  kind  reception.  Ah,  my 
deai  aunt,  lam  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  looking  just  as  well  as  when 
I  saw  you  last. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  And  so  are  you,  I  declare  ;  and  not  a  bit  spoilt,  if  L 
mav  judge  from  appearances. 

Mrs.  Sed.  You  may  indeed,  aunt,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  and 
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you  know  what  a  favourite  you  always  were  of  mine ;  indeed  I  often 
say  to  Mr.  Sedley - 

Mr.  Crisp.  Don’t  mention  Mr.  Sedley — I  will  not  hear  his 
name. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Don’t  say  so — he  has  been  unfortunate. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

Mrs.  Sed.  It  was  from  no  fault  of  his  own  ;  and  had  it  been  his 
own  fault — it  is  never  too  late  to  repent. 

Mr.  Crisp.  I  say  it  is — it  is  too  late  to  repent. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Oh,  don’t  say  so,  uncle. 

Mr.  Crisp.  I  say  it  is. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Oh,  fye,  John;  that’s  an  old  fashioned  saying,  you 
know — “  never  too  late  to  repent.’’ 

Mr.  Crisp.  Dont  oh  fye  me,  Jane. —  I  say  it  is  too  late  to  repent. 
When  a  decent  girl  marries  a  spendthrift,  without  her  uncle’s  consent, 
why  then  I  do  maintain  reflection  comes  too  late. 

Mrs.  Sed.  His  being  in  debt  is  sinful  in  your  eyes,  sir  ? 

Crisp.  To  be  sure  it  is, — very  wrong. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Then  being  rich,  what  a  load  of  sin  you  might  take  off 
the  heads  of  the  rising  generation!  suppose  you  begin  with  Sedley  ? 
say  the  worst  of  him,  he  was  but  a  little  wild. 

Mr.  Crisp.  Wild  !  aye,  that’s  the  way  with  you  women  ;  you  call 
such  a  man  ‘  a  little  wild.’  I  know  this, — he's  enough  to  drive  his 
creditors  stark-staring  mad. 

Mrs.  Sed.  I  hope  to  arrange  his  affairs,  sir. 

Crisp.  Aye — he  being  “  a  little  wild,’’  no  wonder  his  affairs  are  in 
a  state  of  derangement  ;  but  don’t  expect  me  to  doctor  them. 

Mrs.  Sed.  My  dear  uncle. — (Mr.  Crisp  and  Mrs.  Sedley  retire 
up  the  stage — -he  avoiding  her,  and  exeunt  at  centre .) 

Enter  Piminy,  folding  a  shawl. 

Sun.  I’ve  told  Charles  to  bring  the  luggage,  mem. — Oh  !  I  begs 
parding,  I  thought  my  missis  was  here. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Eliza’s  maid,  I  suppose — what  a  bonnet!  My 
neice  will  have  done  talking  with  her  uncle  in  a  few  minutes. 

Sim.  Oh !  you’re  my  missis’s  haunt — is  it  possible!  you’re  very 
young  looking,  I’m  sure,  mem,  for  a  haunt. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  ( drawing  herself  up.)  I’ve  very  good  health,  thank 
you. 

Pirn.  Has  you,  mem  ?  good  elths  a  blessing,  mem — indeed  next 
to  one’s  oersinal  appearance,  good  elths,  pr’aps,  the  greatest  blessing 
as  is.  But  I  wonder  you  should  vear  caps,  mem  !  caps  is  very  well 
for  usas  must — bat  if  you’ll  allow  me  to  dress  your  air. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Dress  my  hair!  what  does  the  woman  mean  ? 

Pirn.  ( Confidentially .) — Its  gray,  to  be  sure,  I’m  quite  aw  aw  of 
that  ;  but  that’s  nothing  now-a-days,  and  I’ve  got  a  receipt  for  a  dye 
thats  infalliable. 

Mrs.  Crisp  A  dye! 
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Sim,  Yes— you  mustn’t  go  out  for  three  weeks,  for  your  hair 
will  be  a  bright  pea  green  after  the  first  replication,  then  it  will  be  a 
little  bit  warigrated.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  may  shine  forth 
a  perfect  Day  and  Martin ! 

Mrs.  Crisp.  At  my  time  of  life  !  I’d  as  soon  wear  paint ! 

Pun.  Well— if  I  might  advise — a  /eetle  rouge  just  under  the  eyes. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  The  woman  is  insulting  me. — (Mrs.  Sedley  comes 
forward  with  Mr.  Crisp.) 

Mrs.  Sed.  Oh,  here  is  my  maid — mav  I  go  and  show  her 
where  my  things  are  to  be  put?  I  know  the  house  of  old  ;  I  am 
certain  you  have  given  me  the  dear  little  blue  room — I’ll  not  allow 
you  to  stir,  aunt.  Come.  [  Exit  Mrs.  Sedley,  r.  h. 

Sim.  I’ll  look  up  the  receipt,  and  make  you  a  bottle  immediately. 

[Exit  a] ter  Mbs.  Sedley 

Crisp.  Jane,  my  dear,  what  bottle  was  that  the  woman 
spoke  of? 

Mrs.  Crisp.  A  dye  !  to  dye  my  hair. 

Crisp.  A  dye  !  don’t  do  it,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  I  won’t,  my  love ;  but  who  is  this  ? 

Crisp.  Who  have  we  here? 

Enter  Sedley  with  two  large  boxes,  and  Dorothy  with  baps, 

&>c.  l.  H. 

Sed.  Mercy  on  me,  what  a  load  !  I  can’t  carry  any  more. 

Dor.  And  who’s  to  carry  ’em  for  you,  I’d  be  glad  to  know  ;  I’ve 
got  my  cooking  to  mind  ;  you’re  a  fine  London  footman,  I  suppose  ; 
I’ve  heard  of  them  fellows,  hired  for  nothing  but  to  dress  up  and 
stand  behind  a  coach. 

Sed.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Dor.  Y7es — and  I’ve  heard  of  some  fine  ladies  as  has  three  on  ’em 
stuck  up  behind  the  coach,  one  live  one,  and  ’tother  two  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  there’s  never  any  knowing  which  be  which — ha  !  ha!  ha  ! 
I’d  coach  you  out  of  our  village  if  1  had  the  paying  of  your  wages. — 

[ Nudges  him,  and  Exit. 

Sed.  ( Dropping  a  box.') — I  don’t  quite  like  this.  1  wonder  who 
these  old  people  are.  Pray  is  Mrs.  Sedley  here? — ( Forgetting 

himself.) — Oh! — I’m - stop,  I'll  put  down  the  other  box.  I’m 

very  sorry  she’s  not  here  to  introduce  me — but - 

Crisp.  Who  do  you  take  us  for  ? 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Keep  your  distance,  fellow. 

Sed.  Ilang  it,  I  was  forgetting  myself. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sedley,  r.  h. 

Mrs.  Sed.  (Aside.) — Charles  here!  I  wish  he  were  three  hundred 
miles  off'. 

Crisp.  Pray,  Eliza,  who  may  that  man  be  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  That— Oh  !  1  forgot  to  mention — it’s  Mr.  Sedley’s  own 
man  ;  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons. 
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Mrs.  Crisp.  Why,  really,  my  dear,  our  house  is  not  large — and — 

Mrs.  Sed.  It  was  all  Mr.  Sedley’s  tender  regard  for  me.  Without 
my  knowledge  he  sent  this  trusty  person  with  me. 

Crisp.  A  trusty  person  is  he  ? 

Mrs.Sed,  Very  trusty,  sir,  he  was  never  known  to  contradict  Mr. 
Sed/ey  in  anything. 

Crisp.  He  has  his  master’s  interest  at  heart,  then? 

Mrs.  Sed.  That,  indeed,  he  has - have  you  not,  Charles  ? 

Sed.  To  be  sure,  marm. — (Aside.) — Now  she’s  quizzing  me. 

Crisp.  Well,  if  he  stays  here,  he  must  make  himself  useful, 
clean  the  knives,  and  the  boots  and  shoes,  sweep  the  yard,  dig  in  the 
garden,  feed  the  pigs,  go  with  messages,  and  wait  at  table. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  But  I  can’t  think  of  letting  a  man  servant  sleep  in 
the  house. 

Sed.  (Aside.) — Sleep  in  the  house — no  chance  of  his  sleeping  in 
the  house  if  he  has  all  that  to  do. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  I’ll  get  him  a  bed  at  the  chandler’s  shop,  half-a-mile 
off,  up  the  lane  :  and  when  his  work  is  done  he  can  go  there  with  a 
lanthorn  and  umbrella. 

Sed.  (Aside.) — Sleep  at  a  chandler’s  shop,  half-a-mile  off,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  after  working  all  day  like  a  dray  horse. 

Crisp.  Now  we  will  leave  you  to  lay  the  table  for  dinner.  We  shall 
dine  in  this  room;  and  Dorothy  will  show  you  where  to  find  all  the 
things.  Be  quick,  for  I’m  sure  my  niece  must  be  hungry. 

Sed.  (Aside.)— I  know,  for  my  own  part, I’m  starving. 

Mrs.  Sed.  (Aside.) — Poor  fellow’ !  I  wish  I  could  speak  a  few 
words  to  him. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Come,  Eliza. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Here  I  am,  aunt. — (Aside.) — How  wretched  he  looks. 

[Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crisp,  and  Mrs.  Sedley,  r.  ii. 

Sed.  Here’s  a  pretty  piece  of  business!  desired  to  lay  a  table  for  a 
dinner,  when  I’m  dying  for  a  dinner  myself.  I  donh  know  how  to 
lay  a  table.  I  can  tell  when  I  see  a  table  properly  laid  ;  but  as  for 
laying  a  table  myself, I  don’t  know  how  to  begin.  I’ll  ring  and  ask. 
— ( rings  the  bell,  and  throws  himself  on  the  sofa.) — What  a  time  she 
is  coming — -are  you  deaf?  are  there  no  servants  to  answer  the  bell  ? 

Enter  Dorothy,  l.  h. 

Dor.  What,  nobody  here  !  why,  who  rung  the  parlour  bell  ? 

Sed.  Nobody  here,  indeed  !  Em  here,  and  /rung  the  bell. 

Dor.  You  !  you  ring  the  parlour  bell !  and  sitting  upon  top  of 
the  sophy,  as  if  you  was  a  gentleman  ! 

Sed.  (Rising — Aside)  Oh,  I  forgot.  (Aloud)  I’m  tired,  and  want 
my  dinner. 

Dor.  We  always  dines  after  the  parlour  in  this  house,  and  the 
sooner  master  gets  his  dinner  the  sooner  you’ll  get  your’n. 

Sed.  He  desired  me  to  lay  the  table  for  dinner.  Now,  you  see,  as 
to  laying  a  table  for  dinner — the  fact  is - 
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Dor.  Lay  the  table;  well,  and  why  don’t  you  do  it  ?  lay  a  table, 
indeed  !  you  look  as  much  puzzled  as  if  they’d  told  you  to  lay  a 
hegg.  Look  here — that’s  the  table,  and  in  that  pantry  you’ll  find  all 
the  things.  I  must  go  and  mind  my  mutton.  [Exit  l.  h. 

Sed.  Oil,  that’s  the  table,  and  there’s  the  pantry  ;  now  for  it,  then. 
( Draws  out  the  table.)— Let  me  see— how  many  are  there  to  dine  ? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crisp — that’s  two  ;  then  there’s  my  wife  and  myself, 
that  makes  four:  I  must  lay  four  plates.  Now  for  a  cloth — ( goes  to 
pantry ,  and  returns  with  table-cloth.)  —  here  it  is,  nice  and  clean. 

Enter  Piminy,  r.  h. 

Pirn,  (helps  him)  What!  not  done  yet?  My  mistress  told  me 
you  were  not  used  to  wait  at  table,  and  asked  me  to  be  kind  enough 
to  help  you.  There’s  the  cloth  all  right.  Now,  where’s  the  tray  ? — 
Don’t  you  hear ;  where’s  the  tray  ? 

Sed.  ( starting )  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else.  The  tray  ?  In  the  pantry,  I  suppose — vou’d  better  fetch  it. 

Pirn.  I  go  and  fetch  it.  Go  yourself,  useless  ! 

Sed.  Useless,  ma’am! - Oh,  to  be  sure.  •  [Exit  into  pantry. 

Pirn.  What  a  footman  !  Not  that  I  think  him  bad  looking,  though 
he’s  not  exactly  my  sty  of  beauty.  I  likes  people  much  more  slim- 
merer,  like  Charles  the  First.  Heigho  ! 

Enter  Sedley,  with  very  large  tray,  full  of  glasses,  fyc. 

t  *  * 

* 

Sed.  Where  am  I  to  put  them  ?  I  shall  break  them  all.  ( Drops 
of'  a  wine-glass  and  breaks  it.) 

Pirn.  Silly  fellow — here.  Now  make  haste.  Where  are  your 
salts?  Now  napkins — here — see  now.  {Helps  him  arrange  the 
table )  There. 

Sed.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness. 

Pirn.  Won’t  you,  Mr.  Charles  ? 

Sed.  No,  hang  me  if  I  do.  {Aside)  When  I’m  a  gentleman  again, 
I’ll  double  that  girl’s  wages. 

Enter  Dorothy,  l.  h. 

Dor.  The  dinner’s  ready,  and  wants  to  be  dished. 

Sed.  Well,  dish  it,  and  have  done  with  it.  What  is  it  to  me  ? 

Dor,  Oh,  if  you  be  ready,  I  is  ;  come  and  fetch  it. 

[  Exit  Dorothy. 

Sed.  Fetch  it!  What  does  she  mean  by  fetch  it  ? 

Pirn.  Why,  don’t  you  know  !  You  must  go  and  bring  up  your 
dinner. 

Sed.  Go  and  bring  up — horrid  phrase  after  a  voyage.  Oh,  I  un¬ 
derstand.  Come  and  help  me,  there’s  a  dear. 

Pim.  I  can’t  say  no  to  him,  no  how. 


[  Exeunt  l.  h. 
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Enter  Sedley,  carrying  a  very  large  hot  dish — Piminy  and  Do¬ 
rothy  follow  with  others. 

Dor.  There,  my  job’s  done,  so  I’ll  go  make  myself  decent. 

[  Exit  L.  H. 

Pirn.  And  now,  Charles,  go  and  denounce  dinner,  and  I’ll  take  my¬ 
self  off,  and  idolise  myself  for  dinner  in  the  kitching.  [  Exd  l.  h. 

Sed.  How  I  should  like  to  cut  myself  a  slice — hang  it,  I  can’t  re¬ 
sist  a  patty.  (  Takes  a  patty,  and  exit  eating .) 

Enter  Mr.  Crisp,  leading  Mrs.  Sedley — Mrs.  Crisp  alone — then 
Sedley.  Sedley  takes  a  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table — Crisp, 
going  there,  finds  him  seated — Sedley  unconscious,  but  Mrs.  Sed¬ 
ley  checks  him — he  then  starts  up,  and  stands  behind  her  chair. 

Crisp.  An  odd  servant !  Old  English  fare,  Eliza. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Old  English  hospitality,  I  think,  sir. 

Mrs  Crisp.  What's  your  footman’s  name  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  Charles,  my  dear  aunt. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Charles — mustard. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Charles,  don’t  you  hear  ?  My  aunt  asks  for  mustard. — 
(Sedley  starts — hands  things  in  a  confused  hurried  manner,  drops 
a  plate,  looks  indignant  when  they  speak  to  him,  prepares  to  reply, 
recollects  himself,  and  fetches  what  is  wanted  ) 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Our  Dorothy’s  worth  twenty  of  him. 

Crisp.  Never  mind.  Eliza,  take  wine  with  me — I’m  an  old 
fashioned  man.  Charles,  hand  round  the  madeira.  (Sedley  hands 
the  wine  )  Your  health,  Eliza.  ( They  drink  wine  together) 

Mrs  Sed.  {aside)  How  I  wish  I  could  give  Sedley  a  glass  of  wine. 
Sed.  {aside)  How  long  am  I  to  stand  here,  I  wonder — I’m  ready  to 
drop — actually  faint  with  fatigue. 

Mrs  Sed.  I’ll  fill  my  own  glass  again. 

Crisp.  What,  wee  you  going  to  give  a  toast? 

Mrs.  Sed.  No,  sir,  but  my  man — 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Your  man  ?  what  man  ? 

Mrs.  Sed.  Charles,  ma’am,  after  his  sea-sickness — will  you  permit 
me  ?  I  know  you  will.  Charles,  here  is  a  Hass  of  madeira  to  drink 
my  uncle  and  aunt’s  health. 

Sed.  Thank  you,  ma’am.  Here’s  your  good  health,  sir,  and  ma’am 
— ( aside. )  and  your’s,  Mrs.S.  {He  taps  her  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses,  unperceived) 

Mrs.  Crisp,  {aside)  What  did  I  see !  he  touched  her  shoulder. 

Sed.  {forgetting  himself,  sips  his  wine — helps  himself  to  a  second 
glass)  Well,  old  Crisp,  your  madeira  is  not  bad — not  by  any  means 
—hang  your  Southampton  port  though.  (Mr.  Crisp  seems  mute  with 
astonishment,  and  whispers  Mrs.  Crisp.) 

Mrs.  Sed.  {aside)  Hush  !  what  are  you  saying  ?  {aloud)  I’ll  thank 
you,  my  dear  uncle,  to  help  me  to  that  wing. 
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Crisp.  ( helping  her )  I’m  glad  to  see  you  have  an  appetite. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Thank  you — I  really  feel  quite  at  home  again.  Charles, 
take  away  my  plate — (aside)  eat  that  wing  yourself. 

Mrs.  Crisp,  (aside)  Mercy  on  me,  worse  and  worse  !  (Sedley 
takes  Mrs.  Sedley’s  plate  to  the  sofa,  sits  with  it  on  his  knee,  begins 
eating  very  comfortably) 

Crisp.  I  can’t  stand  that.  (Throws  his  napkin  at  Sedley,  xoho 
starts  up  and  throws  it  at  Crisp,  arid  then  menaces  him) 

Crisp,  (repressing  his  anger)  My  dear,  you  had  better  let  Eliza 
repose  for  a  short  time — take  her  to  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Certainly.  Come,  Mrs.  Sedley. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Yes,  aunt.  (Stops)  Of  course  the  servants  will  have 
every  thing  comfortable  ? 

Crisp.  What  a  question — to  be  sure. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Charles ! 

Sed.  Yes,  my  dear — ma’am  : 

Mrs.  Sed.  Eat  a  good  dinner — you  must  be  tired;  and,  my  dear 
uncle,  as  Charles  has  been  so  ill  during  the  voyage,  you  will  give  him 
that  bottle  of  white  wine? — thank  you — take  it,  Charles. 

Sed.  I’m  exceedingly  obliged.  [Exit  with  decanter,  l.  h. 

Mrs.  Crisp  (with  dignity)  You  may  retire  to  your  room  ;  I  wisli 
to  speak  to  your  uncle. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Oh,  certainly — don’t  be  long.  [  Exit  r.  h. 

Mrs.  Crisp  (sinking  into  a  chair)  Oh  !  Mr,  Crisp,  I’ve  seen  such 
goings  on. 

Crisp.  I  saw  it  all,  and  I’m  petrified. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  I’ll  speak  to  her  maid  this  instant  (Rings  the  bell. 

Enter  Dorothy,  l.  h. 

Dor.  Its  no  use  ringing  for  Mrs.  Sedley’s  footman,  ma’am  ;  he’s  a 
eating  wings  of  chicken,  and  drinking  mydeary  with  his  legs  upon 
one  chair,  and  himself  upon  another. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Send  Mrs.  Sedley’s  maid  here  directly. 

[Exit  Dorothy,  l.  h. 

Crisp.  We  will  endeavour  not  to  excite  her  suspicions,  unless  she 
has  already  observed - 

Enter  Piminy,  l.  h. 

Pim.  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  mem  ? 

Mrs.  Crisp.  We  do — and  on  a  most  painful  subject. 

Pim.  Not  pertaining  to  me ,  I  hopes,  mem  ? 

Crisp.  No,  no — a  mere  trifle;  in  fact,  we  only  wish  to  ask  you  a 
few  simple  questions.  Has  that  footman  lived  long  in  the  family  ? 

Pim.  Charles  ?  I  can’t  say. 

Crisp.  Have  you  lived  long  with  Mrs.  Sedley  ? 

Pim.  Not  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Oh,  then,  we  can’t  expect  to  glean  anything  from  her. 
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Pirn,  (aside)  Glean  anything — they’re  after  summut,  and  I’ll  find 
out  what. 

Crisp.  We  have  seen  quite  enough  to  astonish  us  in  one  short 
hour  !  Pray,  Mrs.  Piminy,  have  you  observed  anything  particular  ? 

Pim.  Where,  sir  ?  when,  sir? 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Anything  in  your  mistress’  conduct  ? 

Crisp,  (aside)  My  dear,  you  will  excite  the  girl’s  suspicions. — 
(Aloud)  No,  no — not  in  your  mistress’  conducjt,  but — is  Charles  a 
great  favorite? 

Pim  (affect edit/)  With  me ,  sir  ? 

Mrs.  Crisp.  No,  woman,  no — with  Mrs.  Sedley. 

Pim.  With  my  missis  ? 

Crisp.  Not  that  we  have  any  particular  reason  for  asking. 

Pim.  Oh,  but  you  have  though  !  now  I  sees  it  all.  I’m  so  inno¬ 
cent,  I  never  should  have  thought  of  it. 

'Crisp,  (aside)  There,  my  dear,  you  see  what  you’ve  done  ! 

Pim.  Oil,  but  now  I  do  recollect ! 

Mr.  4-  Mrs.  Crisp.  What? 

Pim.  Oh  twenty  little  inuendos  ! 

Mrs.  Crisp.  I  shall  faint. 

Pim.  Faint!  so  must  1 — there’ll  be  a  hactiou  for  crimini  con. 

Crisp.  Pray  be  silent — Mrs.  Crisp  is  very  ill. 

Pim.  Ill  !  It  has  quite  given  me  a  turn  ! — its  quite  stomakik  ! 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  pong  shong  for  him  myself. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Lead  me  into  the  air. 

Crisp.  Lean  on  me,  my  dear.  Come. 

[ Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crisp,  l.  h. 

Pim.  We  shall  all  be  in  the  newspapers  !  The  sooner  I  quits  my 
situation  the  better,  for  nobody  likes  to  take  a  maid  out  of  a  family 
where  there  has  been  a  crimini  con  ! 

Enter  Sedley,  l.  h. 

Sed.  (aside)  I  cannot  find  Eiiza — here’s  her  maid’;  and  unless  I 
contrive  to  make  her  my  friend,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  speak  a  word 
to  herself.  (Aloud)  Ah,  Mrs.  Pim,  fairest  of  the  fair  ! 

Pim.  Don’t  call  me  fair — I’ve  my  eye  on  you. 

Sed.  I  see  you  have,  and  beautifully  blue  it  is — I  love  blue  eyes. 

Pim.  Take  care  Mr.  Sedley  don’t  give  you  a  couple  of  black  ones. 

Sed.  Hey  day  !  and  pray  why  so  ? 

Pim.  (aside)  I  long  to  give  him  a  hint — it  may  be  the  saving  of 
him,  and  its  a  pity  he  should  be  sacrivated  (aloud)  Take  warning  in 
time — they’re  watching  you. 

Sed.  Watching  me  !  (aside)  Can  she  mean  my  creditors  ? 

Pnn.  Yes,  you  and  missis — Hush  ! 

Sed.  (aside)  Zounds,  I  must  feign  love  for  the  maid,  or  she  will 
excite  suspicions,  and  get  me  turned  out  of  the  house  for  loving  my 
own  wife ! 

Pim.  Ah,  I  see  I’ve  touted  you. 
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Sed.  Touched  me,  to  be  sure — you’ve  touched  my  heart.  Listen. 
You  say  that  l  am  watched — hear  me — I  am  our  master’s  confidential 
man — in  fact,  Mr.  Sedley  never  thinks  of  anything  that  I  don’t  know 
as  soon  as  himself. 

Pirn.  Oh,  I  see;  in  fact,  you’re  his  tetotum. 

Sed.  Just  that;  and  if  you  have  seen  me  whisper  Mrs.  S. 

Pint.  I  didn’t  say  I  had- 

Sed.  It  must  have  been  that  which  somebody  has  noticed  ;  and  if 
so,  depend  on  it  ’twas  in  a  way  that  Mr.  S.  could  not  object  to. 

Pirn.  Upon  your  honour? 

Sed.  Upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman. 

Pirn.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Your  honour  as  a - 

Sed.  You  don’t  hear  me  out ;  I  was  going  to  say,  upon  my  honour 

as  a  gentleman  s  gentleman. 

Pirn.  Oh,  as  a  Lady's  man  would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 

Sed.  {Aside)  Now,  to  convince  her,  I  must  make  a  little  love. — 
(Aloud)  Oh,  Mrs.  P.  ’tis  on  you  alone  I  doat. 

Pirn.  Oh,  Mr.  Charles ;  we  met  for  the  first  time  this  morning. 

Sed.  I  know  it,  but  ’twas  love  at  first  sight;  the  only  love  that’s 
worth  a  button  ;  give  me  that  rosy  hand,  and  on  my  knee  I’ll  im¬ 
print  my  first  kiss  on  it 

[ He  kneels  and  kisses  her  hand.  Enter  Mrs.  Sedley  at  the  moment. 
Piminy  screams ,  and  exit  L.  h. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 

Sed.  (Aside.}  Here’s  a  pretty  piece  of  business  ( aloudj  Now,  my 
dearest  love,  listen. 

Mrs.  Sed.  For  shame,  sir,  for  shame. 

Sed.  ( Irritated )  Don’t  say  for  shame  to  me,  Mrs.  S.  [Enter  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crisp,  unperceived.}  Don’t  say  for  shame  to  me  ;  though 
I  do  wear  a  livery  for  the  present,  Madam,  yet  you’ll  find  I’m  master. 
Yes,  yes,  Madam,  I  am  master — I  say,  I’m  master. 

Crisp  What  is  this  I  hear?  Niece,  L  desire  you  either  to  quit  my 
house,  or  to  discharge  that  fellow  on  the  spot. 

Sed.  (Aside)  Now  I  am  a  Gentleman  in  Difficulties,  sure  enough. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Discharge  him  !  with  all  my  heart:  The  sooner  you  go 
back  to  Havre  the  better ;  and  pray  let  Mr.  Sedley  know  that  you 
have  proved  nothing  but  an  incumbrance  to  me. 

Enter  Dorothy,  l.  h. 

Dor.  Here  be  somebody  from  Lawyer  Simmons,  asks  for  Madam 
Sedley. 

Mrs.  Sed.  They  are  come  at  an  unfortunate  moment ;  but  show 
them  up — l  am  at  home  to  them. 

Dor.  (Aside)  At  home!  well,  to  be  sure,  as  if  she  could  have  per¬ 
suaded  me  she  was  gone  out  a  walking.  (Aloud)  Nobody  wants  to 
come  up,  it  be  only  a  note — and  there  ’tis. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Nothing  favourable,  I  fear.  [Reads  note.} 
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“  Dear  Madam— Had  1  good  news  to  communicate,  I 
would  call  on  you  myself ;  but  1  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  bring  Mr. 
Sedley's  creditors  to  any  arrangement. ” 

Then  I  shall  return  immediately  to  the  continent. 

Crisp.  Not  in  the  care  of  that  man, — you  must  part  with  him. 

Sed.  I  must  speak  one  word. — ( Aside  to  Mrs.  Sedley.) — They 
suspected  us — they  watched  us—  I  pretended  to  make  love  to  the 
maid,  only  to  draw  attention  from  the  mistress. 

Mrs.  Sed.  (Aside.) — Indeed  ! — (Aloud  ) — After  all,  I  think  I  had 
better  take  him  back  with  me  to  Mr.  Sedley,  who  can  act  as  he 
pleases. 

Crisp.  1 ’ll  not  allow  it — discharge  the  scoundrel  this  moment. 

Sed.  Scoundrel  !  if  you  were  not  her  uncle,  I'd  challenge  you, — 
I’d  annihilate  you  ! 

Crisp.  Challenge  !  fight  a  man  in  red  plush  breeches  ? 

Sed.  I’ll  not  stand  this;  the  King’s  Bench  would  be  Elysium 
to  d. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Turn  him  away  ! 

Sed.  I  say  its  all  stuff — this  lady  is  not  my  mistress. 

Mrs.  Crisp.  Not  your  mistress  ! 

Sed.  No. 

Crisp.  1 1  is  false,  fellow. 

Sed.  Not  al  all  false — and  you  are  an  impertinent  fellow  your¬ 
self. 

Crisp.  She  is  your  mistress. 

Sed.  She  is  not  ;  how  can  she  be  my  mistress,  when  she  is  my 
wife. 

Crisp,  and  Airs.  Crisp.  Wife  ! 

Crisp.  Old  a«  I  am,  I’ll  kick  him  downstairs. 

Mrs  Crisp.  Piminy — where’s  Piminy  ? 

Enter  Piminy  and  Dorothy. 

Pirn.  What’s  the  matter  now  ? 

Dor.  Here’s  a  to-do  ! 

Mrs  Crisp.  Put  on  your  bonnet,  Piminy,  and  go  and  call  a 
constable. 

Pirn.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Crisp.  Stop!  the  poor  man’s  a  lunatic.  Dorothy,  run  for  the 
doctor,  we’ll  have  his  head  shaved. 

Mrs  Sedley.  Matters  are  going  too  far.  I  cannot  allow  this _ 

I  admit  1  love  that  man. 

All.  Love  him  !  oh  ! 

Sed.  (  Exulting,)-  - You  hear  her ! 

Mrs.  Sed.  Yes,  I  avow  nxy  affection.  I  have  struggled  in  vain  to 
extricate  him  from  his  .difficulties,  and  now  i\he  goes  to  a  prison-- 
I  go  with  him.  'A 

Sed.  (Embracing  her.)— Now,  isn’t  that  an  auge!  ? 
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Mrs.  Crisp.  Oh  !  how  shocking  ! 

Crisp.  This  will  never  do.  I  see  the  necessity  there  is  for  the 
presence  of  a  husband  to  watch  over  my  infatuated  niece.  I  will 
pay  Mr.  Sedley’s  debts,  and  summon  him  from  Havre  to  come  and 
keep  his  wife  in  order. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Ah,  sir,  your  threat  has  no  terrors  for  me — you  will 
change  your  mind. 

Crisp.  Me.  Bear  witness,  all  present,  that  I  engage  to  pay  Mr. 
Sedley’s  debts,  the  moment  he  stands  before  me  to  exert  a  proper 
control  over  the  actions  of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Sed.  Indeed!  step  forward  then,  Charles — only  promise  my 
uncle  that  you  will  rule  me  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  you  are  no  longer 
— a  Gentleman  in  Difficulties. 

Pim.  He’s  a  real  gentleman  ! — then  mine’s  an  unhappy  attach¬ 
ment  ! 

Crisp  Sf  Mrs.  Crisp.  This  your  husband. 

Sed.  Yes,  and  your  very  humble  servant — and  your  niece  may 
expect  much  happiness,  as  you  perceive  I  am  rather  of  a  domestic 
turn. 

Mrs.  Sed.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  still* 

Sed.  No,  my  dear,  none  ;  your  uncle  has  promised. 

Mrs.  Sed.  My  uncle  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Sed.  ( recollecting  himself)  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean — I’m  very 
much  embarrassed.  ( Advances )  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
at  present  out  of  place,  and  were  the  lady  of  the  house  to  give  me 
warning  (which  I  think  not  likely),  I  am  sure  she  would  give  me  a 
tolerable  character — may  I  hope  that  your  humble  servant  has  now/ 
as  on  former  occasions,  been  fortunate  enough  to  give  you  satisfaction? 
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